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THE 

PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 



ON THE COMPETENCE OF THOUGHT IN THE SPHERE 
OF THE HIGHER LIFE. 

r I TIE quarrel of the philosopher and the artist is as old as 
•*- Plato, but it has rather changed its ground since then. 
It was then a frank dispute over what the artist liked doing and 
what the philosopher thought was good for his audience. Now 
it has become a dispute as to whether the philosopher can ever 
sufficiently understand art to be able even to take its side. And 
it is not only art that he is supposed not to be able to understand, 
but all the higher emotional life. 

The defect is felt to lie in the instrument he uses. Philosophy 
is a reasoned or thinking view of the world. Art and Religion 
are emotional attitudes and unreasoned. And with us philosophy 
has largely come to the conclusion that thought is no key where- 
with to unlock the treasuries of the soul, and that we had better 
not fumble with it. This is especially true in the sphere with 
which we are concerned in this paper — that of religion. "The 
services of thought to religion," says one able recent writer on 
this theme, "have been subjected to a justified distrust. Of 
uncertain worth, especially of uncertain recoil, are the labors 
of thought in behalf of any of our weightier human interests. 
By right instinct has religion from the beginning looked elsewhere 
for the brunt of support and defense — say to revelation, to faith, 
to feeling. A bad defense is a betrayal; and what human 
philosophy of religion can be better than a bad defense?" l 

Yet there is a religious truth, defensible or otherwise. There 

1 W. E. Hocking, The Conception of God in Human Experience, Preface. 

1 
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has always been, and in the circumstances of human life, always 
must be. For religious truth is a social necessity. 

Man by his nature seeks union with his fellows. In order 
that he may unite with them, he and they must have some 
common belief, a mutual understanding recognizable by all as 
the truth, were it only the existence of a common danger or the 
possibility of a common advantage, or the ' fact ' that they were 
descended from a common ancestor, or were required by a tribal 
God to be as brothers. The task of human beings, in the last 
analysis, is to agree about the arrangements of the world they 
are in; to map it out by thought in an intelligible way; and 
unitedly address themselves to it. 

This construing or reading of the world, however, is char- 
acterized by all degrees of crudity. This again is in the nature 
of the case. The map would not serve its purpose otherwise. 
It could not affect the masses otherwise. And the masses have 
to be affected. 

Were it possible for man to be content with a perfectly simple 
statement of the terms upon which he inhabits this globe, could 
people be content simply to recognize that 'in the nature of 
things' it is best for them to be a community and bad for them 
to be in disorder, and could they unite upon that, there would 
be an advantage. Such a version of the universe would not 
need to be overhauled, as enlightenment advanced. It would 
not go out of date. The simplest could understand the formula, 
and the wisest might scrutinize it. But to be content with such 
a bald statement is not possible. The natural man — the com- 
mon, everyday man — must always specify the 'good' and the 
' bad ' ; see what they are like. He must articulate the arrange- 
ments in virtue of which the best life is best. He must get them 
into detail, and into a detail consistent with the level at which 
his intelligence happens to be, or the facts won't appeal to him. 
And of course they must appeal to him; since it is not the select 
few only, but the masses of ordinary men, who have to be con- 
vinced of the goodness of the good life, if social existence is to 
go on. Thus the story of the universe and all the big factors 
in it, the God who rules it, the spirits who move in it, the traces 
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they leave in earth and air and sky, and all that these beings 
require of man — the map, as we have called it, of the world — 
gets to be laid out in great elaboration and full embellishment. 
Hence this whole inheritance of myth and legend, of rite and 
ceremonial, of fixed ideas and beliefs, which are handed down 
through all the generations of every people, which become 
woven through all its institutions, and become the cement of 
society. 

This lore of another world, then, with all the impetus to 
self-sacrifice which comes from remembering it, and thinking 
upon it, and acting in view of it — a self-sacrifice continually 
necessary if we are to do the thousand and one hard things which 
social life requires that we should do — all this, is what, in most 
ages, constitutes religious truth. It is the inspiration to right 
conduct. It is a truth, therefore, without which society may 
go on for a while, but without which it has not the heart to go 
on for long. 

The matter on which we wish here to concentrate concerns the 
question — plainly a question of the last importance — whether 
anything which can vindicate itself as intellectually true, is able 
to ' do the work of religious truth ' among us. Is there any 
truth, reached as other convincing truth is reached, to which 
we can turn and say, "this is precisely what religion has taught, 
what it has intuited from afar, and has held up to us always, 
as the ultimate hope of the world"? 

This question has very frequently been answered of late by a 
virtual negative. I do not wish here to attempt an exhaustive 
explanation of the reasons for this. I simply note the fact; and 
draw attention to one powerful incentive to such distrust of 
thought in matters connected with the higher life, namely this: 
that whenever thought has tried to take the side of the higher 
nature of man and vindicate the religious view of the world, its 
results have been apt to appear intolerably meagre. Those 
who feel this meagreness do not raise the question whether 
thought can establish the results it claims to establish. They 
merely deny that these results have anything to do with religion. 
I should like here to consider the fairness of this feeling. I 
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should like, taking all the risks of such a procedure, to state as 
simply as possible, and without proof or comment, what I 
believe thought to be able to establish regarding the universe, 
and then to ask whether such a message may have anything in 
it to substantiate its claim to be the truth of religion — in particu- 
lar, whether it may have anything in it to suggest its ability 
to bear the social burden which we have seen religious truth has 
always had to bear. 

And first, as regards the statement which we are venturing 
to make, no one needs to be told that such a statement is ab- 
stractly possible. No one needs to be told that there are those 
— and they not the least in the earth — who have believed that 
there is a solid basis of truth beneath religion's feet when she 
leaps forth upon her venturous flight of faith ; and that with the 
clear eye of the intellect this truth may be seen. Moreover, 
they believe that it has been seen, not by themselves only, but 
by the greatest among their predecessors, since independent 
thinking upon the graver issues of man's life began. Now, 
however our statement of this truth may differ in expression 
from theirs (or our way of defending it, were we called upon for 
that), we believe that in all that is here to be said we shall be 
found in the end to be simply falling in behind these men; not 
propagating any new gospel, but simply indicating the result of 
what, so far as religion is concerned, would be allowed to be the 
central line of thought which has come down to us from the 
philosophy of the past. 

Before seeking an expression for the view we wish to signalize, 
it will be well to look briefly at what it is not. It is not, then, 
any artificial attempt to renew allegiance to an authority out- 
grown. So much is self-evident, and need not have been stated 
except for the strength of the tendency at present bearing 
religious thought in another direction — encouraging it to imagine 
that it may throw itself back, even at this time of day, into an 
attitude which, belonging to the accidents of the past, has 
become once for all impossible to it. A theory of religion which 
is philosophical is as a matter of course free from that anachron- 
ism. Philosophy is thought; and to say that a result has been 
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established by thought, is to say that such result simply expresses 
the nature of things as that reveals itself, unhindered by either 
external authority or subjective prejudice. Philosophy acknowl- 
edges but one authority, the nature of things itself. To commit 
itself to that is not to strike a peculiar attitude. It is but to 
fall back upon the one authority which common sense always 
acknowledges when it is unshackled. It is, in fact, to discard 
the artificial submission (which is all that the mind once bitten 
by enlightenment can yield) and replace it by the natural sub- 
mission characteristic of the genuine ages of faith. For in the 
ages of faith common sense really trusted itself to the nature of 
things, as that was revealed through the intelligent faculties of 
the soul. It had not, indeed, literally seen all the things in which 
it believed — Heaven and Hell, angels and demons. But it had 
heard of them. And through a channel whose reliability was 
as obvious as the rising of the sun. Essentially, it met the uni- 
verse without prejudice. It accepted the facts of sense and did 
its best to think them out. Constituted as we are, that is the 
only attitude in which we can hope to be convinced. We must 
get back to it, if we seek a faith based on free and unforced 
conviction and so able to cement the social union permanently. 

This autonomy of thought, if we attend to it for a moment, 
will help us to a way of expressing the view we wish to state. 
Obviously, to discard artificiality and prejudice is not to settle 
the question before us. 'Either God or Atoms' may still be 
the key to things. All that this attitude does is to prepare the 
mind to accept theism or materialism, as the truth may turn out 
to be. What the truth does turn out to be, in the way of thinking 
which has taken itself to be religiously reconstructive, we should 
express thus. This view finds that the 'nature of things' to 
which in all inquiry and in all life we have to commit ourselves 
if we are either to think truly or live well, is not simply what is 
given to the senses as the real world. It is that sense-given 
real world; but that as seen into, interpreted, and found to consist 
in the real-our selves. It is the real-ourselves which is the ultimate 
reality of things. 1 

1 Contrast Matthew Arnold's "Eternal not-ourselves." 
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In this doctrine there is nothing cryptic. Its genesis is 
perfectly straightforward. First you find a man's real self to 
be his best self, so that the real-ourselves means ourselves at our 
highest. And to say that, ultimately, the real world is this is 
to say (a) that that which ultimately is, is all that we are not in 
the direction of perfectness; or (b) that reality ultimately is all 
that we are plus our total defect from perfection. Or if, for the sake 
of clearness, we retain the distinction between ourselves and the 
world, and bring it into our statement, then the finding is (c) 
that the world in its ultimate nature is all that it would have to 
be in order to satisfy us, provided we were at our very best. Or, 
putting it from another side still, we might say (d) that there are 
two matters for investigation, namely, what the world really is, and 
what for us is truly worthy; and thought finds that these two con- 
verge and in the end become one. We have nothing to do here 
with an account of any of the steps or stages in any particular 
philosopher's proof of this general position — Aristotle's, Spinoza's, 
Hegel's, or any other. We would simply record our conviction 
that to all of them, in one way or another, there is a logic in 
things, an interconnexion such that whatever be the part of 
reality with which you begin, if you but follow out its connexions 
with sufficient thoroughness and success, you will find it conduct 
you into the presence of a world-totality, which is in its nature 
complete and satisfying. 

Having made this statement, and as a preliminary to discussing 
its claim to be the truth of religion, I wish to enter a warning. 
I trust that the statement will be taken as it is meant, not as 
the result of the religiously-reconstructive type of rational 
speculation, but as a very bald and hurried hint thereof. I give 
this warning for the express purpose of drawing attention to a 
difficulty which such warnings always create, and incidentally in 
order to bring what I think is the main issue clearly into view. 

Look for a moment at the caveat just entered. Surely it is 
not illegitimate. I have described a point of view; represented 
it in terms of thought. A description of a point of view (or of 
anything else) may err. But so long as it remains a description, 
surely it will not be required to be itself the very thing it describes 
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on pain of otherwise being condemned as error. Such a common- 
place needs no elaboration. But I state it simply for the sake 
of drawing attention to the need of being faithful to the principle 
of it, if anything but misunderstanding is to result from a dis- 
cussion such as the present. 

Our point, then, is this. We are attempting to describe the 
net result of the reconstructive thought which believes that it 
has seen the world, from conclusive evidence, to be actually 
what the religious mind thinks it is; we seek to describe that 
result in the shortest way possible, by saying that for this thought, 
the real universe discloses itself as a real-our selves. It is not to 
the point to raise objections at once, to the effect that 'this may 
be the purport of a particular philosophy,' but that 'it is not 
religion,' and the like. Quite certainly it is not religion; and 
it does not profess to be. It only professes to be the truth you 
feel in religion; while religion itself is the feeling it — a very 
distinctly different matter. The description which thought 
attempts to give, then, may err. But it is not already error 
for being a description. 

" But the description which thought attempts to give does err," 
will probably be the instant rejoinder, "if its description is any- 
thing like what has just been set forth." And here, clearly, 
we are disputing about the issue. Nor will it need any eloquence, 
probably, to bring the force of the objection home to most 
religious minds. Is it really intended, that the above 'philos- 
ophy' is what religion believes — religion, which has so seldom 
any acquaintance with philosophy, and which thrives so much 
better, as a rule, without it? If what is enclosed in the few 
formulae we have suggested be at all the result of 'thinking out 
religion,' then surely thought in its effort to conceive the celestial 
city towards which religion yearns, has travelled very far indeed 
from the warmth and glow of that living and sustaining religious 
hope in the strength of which saints have lived and martyrs died. 

Here, I think quite certainly, we have the issue. Thought 
sketches a faint outline of something which claims to be the truth 
of religion. And a great gap yawns between it and that which 
religion really rejoices in. 
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It is precisely on this awful gap that it seems necessary to 
dwell. There is, as it seems to us, something in life and in the 
whole calling of man which corresponds to it and calls for it. 
So much so, that our one need — an intellectual and a social 
need at once — might almost be said to be the ability to span this 
gap; the ability to see that the issue which thought is here said 
to sanction, is indeed the truth at the bottom of religion — the 
truth about which it is so glad, and in the strength of which it is 
so immeasurably strong. 

Our need, I say, is to see the religious value of this intellectual 
truth. In saying so, I am thinking on the one hand of the literal 
implications of this philosophical gospel; and on the other hand 
of the task of life in enlightened human society. 

On the one hand, what is implicated in the doctrine that real 
self-hood is the thought-out truth of humanity and the world? Let 
us repeat, here, that we are not concerned at present with whether 
this doctrine be the sum and substance of Hegel, or whether it 
be true to the essential position of Spinoza, or whether it were 
taught by Plato. We are not concerned, even, with whether 
it is true; but only with the question whether, if true, it can 
claim to endorse the religious attitude; whether if intelligently 
grasped and entirely believed, it could 'do the work of religious 
truth.' What is there in it, then, of religious encouragement? 
What corroboration does it give of the characteristic allegation 
of religion in all ages, that there is an arrangement of things 
upon which men can count; and upon whose reality and cer- 
tainty they are free to build an all-inspiring and all-conquering 
hope? How much does it leave us of our faith that the destinies 
of the world and of men are in divine hands? 

At least this much, we reply: that after looking backwards, 
down the long ascent up which man has had to toil towards 
whatever poor eminence of civilization he has reached, this view 
can tell us with confidence that that path must lead somewhere. 
For man has certainly moved; thought has been the primary 
and central instrument of his advance ; and thought, this doctrine 
teaches, is the nisus towards real-self-hood. 

Thought, we say, has been the instrument of man's advance. 
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We do not say so in the strength of any far-fetched sense of the 
word thought. We take it, rather, as it is understood in the 
very wide-spread view which tends to disparage thought in the 
sphere of the higher life. 

Thought, Bergson rightly teaches (though he sometimes 
would fain retract), is that whereby the surface of the world 
appears to man prepared for his reaction upon it. Thought is 
the revelation of a field for practical reaction. Nay, judging 
by its evolutionary history, it is just such reaction, in a perpetual 
attitude of pausing to sketch its possibilities before carrying 
itself out. A primitive sea-creature (Herbert Spencer's example 
serves to illustrate the point as well as any) is guided to its prey 
by (say) a rudimentary sense of sight. Whenever its prey comes 
sailing across its field of vision, it will be stimulated to a reaction. 
But when changed conditions so alter its environment that some- 
thing hurtful is occasionally sent across its field of vision, put 
up in the same shape as food, the creature, clutching at the wrong 
thing, gets a shock of surprise; and next time (if it is to survive) 
there will be a pause before it clutches, a pause between the 
stimulus and the reaction — an all-important pause, during which 
the stimulus will hover a moment, as it were, sketching the two 
possibilities before it, ere it translates itself into action. The 
rudimentary mind will see an alternative. Its little world, 
hitherto unitary and momentary, will have a line of division 
drawn through it. This is the birth of thought. What the 
mind deals with henceforth (and until it lapses back into instinct 
again) will be an affair of 'either-or,' instead of just 'so.' 
The stimulus, inhibiting itself before it carries itself out, dilates 
itself into a first, faint beginning of an articulated world. 

Now, that dividing up of a world, that assembling of things 
the same and segregating of them from things different, that 
unification of similars and dividing of them from dissimilars, 
the mapping process which begins in the simplest distinction of 
good and bad, assent and dissent, yes and no, and which ends in 
scientific systems and the structure of civilization, that dividing, 
delimitating and re-grouping operation, is thought. 

It is clear that this function has accompanied man through 
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every step at least of his material advance, and has heralded 
all his material conquests. This drawing of firm lines first 
changes for him the mere 'block' of sense, as which the universe 
first appears, into something articulate and definite. And from 
that very earliest triumph onwards to the end of his story, man 
has consistently succeeded by mapping his field. Thus does the 
primitive flux of successive stimuli become segregated into a 
world of space and a lapse of time. Thus does a group of sense- 
materials come to have the limiting ring drawn round it, which 
binds its contents together into a thing and separates it from 
other things. By getting such definite things symbolized in 
definite words is language obtained ; and by keeping such words 
distinct do we maintain their philological integrity. And how, 
further, do we gain our science but by colligating things the same 
and noting the. long, straight, dividing lines of nature which 
mark them off from things different? We proceed by seeking 
amongst things in space for those which change uniformly with 
the passage of time, and writing down the law of their change. 
By discerning these uniform changes, flowing in regular waves 
down the stream of time without bending or varying, does man 
prospect the future, master nature's ways of working and yoke 
her forces to his service. What is all this contrivance of mechan- 
ical invention by which man has helped himself forward so 
mightily but an illustration in point? What is the working of 
machinery but those very uniformities, showing themselves up 
from amongst the chaos of nature's operations, in which they 
are usually hidden? Steam rising from the boiling pot floats 
hither and thither and disappears; its movements altogether 
erratic, incalculable; no possible predicting what path it will 
follow or what cloud it will make. But all its apparently erratic 
movements really follow a law. Confined, it is a force of defi- 
nite, calculable amount, and when applied in the proper condi- 
tions will always have the calculated effect. Having detected 
the uniformity of its behavior man has only to arrange the condi- 
tions, and lo, he tunnels the hills and ploughs the seas. 

Our next point is that it is not different with man's spiritual 
advance; that it is thought, accordingly, which really has brought 
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man all the way he has come. And compelling as certain con- 
siderations to the contrary may appear, we are persuaded that 
there is nothing better at the root of them than a subtle modern 
sophistication. 

The force of these considerations is at first sight impressive. 
There is indeed something in the higher emotional life which 
seems to make it averse to intelligence and akin rather to that 
spontaneous instinctive action which we have seen precedes 
intelligence. We may put the essence of the matter thus. 
Morality is 'freedom'; fine art is 'free'; and the religious 
attitude is one which 'sets free' the soul; while on the other 
hand the first thing we can say of that instinctive action — that 
primitive immediacy of response to stimulus through whose 
suspension intelligence arises — is that it goes straight to its mark; 
it is uninterrupted, spontaneous, and free. Intelligence, on the 
contrary, does not have this freedom. 

Intelligence in its origin is but the shock with which the free- 
dom of instinctive action is broken in upon. It is the ' hands off ! ' 
which arrests instinct as it is about to go wrong. It is instinct 
pausing to get round a difficulty instead of closing with it 
straight away. It is the compassing of an end through the 
adoption of means; the substitution of the indirect for the 
direct; the first faint beginning of the process of devising tools. 

Such a process always means in some sense the hampering of 
free action by laying it under restrictions. To hit upon an 
instrument is to exploit a uniformity by first submitting to it. 
When an elephant breaks off a branch to flick the flies away, he 
has hit upon a thing which will address one of the uniformities 
of 'fly' nature, an instrument that can do what they will all 
respond to; and so he succeeds every time. He does not need 
to take his difficulties singly, now; he can sweep away a whole 
host at once. But it is all bought at a price. The root of the 
whole matter is an arrest and a consequent restriction. The 
elephant, presumably, goes on pleasantly browsing till he finds 
that such pleasant instinctive procedure means being stung. 
Only when thus arrested does he cast about for his instrument, 
feel for his uniformity, and so get round the difficulty. 
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But (for example) morality is not at all the same kind of thing. 
It is not a being arrested by an evil and forthwith being confined 
to a line of action which will avoid that evil — or conversely, a 
being attracted by an advantage and forthwith being confined 
to the line of action which will secure that advantage. Morality 
is not a pulling oneself up before doing something, on account of 
its being a sin with a penalty; and henceforth adopting every 
time the occasion recurs a definite restricted attitude (other 
than pleasantly browsing, and not so nice). Morality is free. 
At its best it is a doing of what the whole heart desires. And 
similarly with Art and similarly with the service of God. Man's 
economic-industrial activity is a keeping within fixed lines of 
action, modelled on the fixed lines which intelligence has revealed 
in nature, which uniformly lead him, at the cost of a certain 
labor, to get free of evils and come within reach of advantages. 
But the higher life is above the labor of the rule. It is a free and 
ever new manipulation and modification of the uniformities 
with which all nature and (at the prosaic level) all life are 
traversed. It is not a keeping within these, but a transcending 
of them, a playing upon them, a smiting of them all into music. 
It is not the work of intelligence but rather of an instinctive 
superiority to intelligence. The work of intelligence, taken 
altogether, seems to be a midway stage in the scale of spiritual 
life. Man's highest achievements and his lowest seem to be 
respectively above and beneath it. And in their spontaneity 
they approach one another. 

No one can read our current literature upon the profounder 
interests of life without having this view or something like it 
meet him at every turn. Yet, we repeat, there is a sophistication 
at the root of it. Such a view of things makes good consolatory 
reading in certain states of advanced culture — after the plain 
lines of the moral law have become blurred, after art has begun 
to live upon itself, and religion has become agnostic. But this 
is not how morality was built up, or art or religion either. They 
had all the marks of thought — the thought which lies at the 
basis of practical human life — in their structure. Religion was 
a matter of ablutions and sacrifices, of holy days and observances, 
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of things clean and unclean, acts acceptable and unacceptable. 
Morality was a matter of clear and authoritative 'thou shalt' 
or 'thou shalt not.' And art was the picturing of things which 
were or had been, or else it was the adorning those tools which 
men devised, so as to make the labor of their use also a delight. 
That is their history. The same thought which divides things, 
brings the like among them together and makes them definite 
and recognizable, the thought with which the whole positive 
world is shot through is at the root of them all, and is the 
indispensable condition of the life of them all. Man from the 
first is face to face with necessity. He is from the first confronted 
with the thing that thought reveals, facts which are hard, lines 
that won't budge. There must be morality. He will perish 
otherwise. And it 'requires' this, that and the other — 
absolutely. Art softens these lines. And God is over all. But 
without the lines there would be neither Art nor God. 

To come a little closer to the matter: Some acute social 
observers have remarked that the one sphere of contemporary 
civilized life in which there is no sign as yet of flagging or falling 
off of vital energy is that of mechanical contrivances. One 
reason for this is undoubtedly that the engineer is working 
against a necessity whose integrity his efforts will not readily 
undermine. Otherwise, the superfetation would come. It is 
a fine thing to overcome space, for instance, so long as we have 
to do it by discovering laws and conquering by submitting to 
them. There would be little in it were we all equipped with a 
'Fortunatus-hat' to transport us wherever we listed. Only 
there is little danger, here, of such questionable luck befalling us. 
Nature, here, is so well aloof from man's control that there 
is little danger of his overcoming her so greatly that she would 
no longer present any obstacle, and therefore any scope to his 
energy. But there are things thus fatally under his control. We 
may not 'annihilate space' except in a metaphor. But in our 
domestic arts we may stain our furniture-woods to imitate one 
another, we may set our substances pretending to one another's 
functions, until we have lost all our substances and all their 
functions, and there is no more point in one thing than in any- 
thing else. In a precisely similar way in the moral life, while 
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carrying out one moral function we may coquette with another, 
while observing one law we may attempt every time to keep 
remembering all the rest, until in this futile attempt to make out 
of the 'spirit' of the laws a new letter, and out of the 'sum' 
of the ten commandments an eleventh commandment, we anni- 
hilate morality. And, once more, it is possible in the religious 
sphere, to take that creed which was to have been to us the in- 
spiration to a certain life, and let it thin itself away under the 
assaults of the critical intellect until it is not a doctrine at all 
but a work of art; until it is nothing for thought but is only a 
piece of spiritual life; and thereby we leave the life nothing 
but itself to live upon, and so annihilate religion. 

And here we may catch, perhaps, a glimpse of the importance 
of what we have called, rather misleadingly, this philosophical 
gospel for life in enlightened human society; the importance of 
seeing reason or thought as the destiny of man and the central 
attribute of God; the importance of retaining for its distinctions 
their central and constitutive place in the life of the world. 

Thoroughly grasped and entirely believed, it would mean our 
awakening to the fact that without these distinctions of thought 
man perishes. It would mean our awakening to the dormant 
necessity for preserving the integrity of things. It would almost 
mean a new ethics, one prepared to be reproached with the nick- 
name of the ethics of the letter of the law. It would mean a 
return to something of the greater moral sensitiveness of our 
forefathers, to the feeling that a lie is a lie and an oath is an oath, 
and that vulgarity is vulgar. All that, we say, over again; 
though perhaps on a new plane and with a new sanction behind 
it — the recognition of the fact that these things are wrong 
because they wear society out. Nor is it extravagant to say that 
did this spirit once seize us, — a spirit of obedience, of reverence 
towards all that has been law, of sensitiveness to wrongs that 
do not seem very wrong, we might come to find ourselves able 
to put all the things which enlightenment shall have shown us 
wear society out, in the same rank as the lie which we hate. 
Our social investigation and our psychological research, could 
we catch this spirit, would be rescued from that fatal dynamic 
of hurry which at present impels their 'results' into social, 
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educational, legal and business practice before they are really 
established, and so threatens to drive them into disrepute, a 
disrepute of which one would fain not see them perish before 
they have had time to show what is in them, for the redemption 
of society. 

If we believe, thus, that thought is the way forward, only one 
thing remains necessary, if such belief is to 'do the work of 
religious truth' among us. That is, that it should be worth 
while to get forward ; and that the fact that it is so, and the fact 
of how much it is so, should be capable of being felt. Now, it is 
impossible to prove on paper that a thing can be felt. Yet one 
may record one's conviction that this thing is felt already. 
There is already the potential sense in us, of disgust at having 
spoilt a whole game for the sake of showing some paltry personal 
prowess; of self-contempt for having purchased cheap literary 
effect by debasing the whole currency through coining new words 
or using bad language; there is the whole range of the sense in us 
which cannot be satisfied at merely getting on without getting on 
'rightly' and carrying the rest of the world's good will with us 
and not merely its envy. That expanded self is already, we say, 
a thing we carry with us and are capable of being sensitive to. 
It only awaits further widening. And the work of thought 
(through mechanical invention) in bringing the whole world 
together and so leading to social insight and sympathy is already 
undertaking the task and connecting our little personal un- 
remembered acts so closely with the salvation or destruction of 
all society, that 'we almost feel we are doing it.' Having once 
felt that we are doing it — that we are actually, by our words and 
acts succeeding or failing to keep society intact — all we need 
more is to realize that we are doing it unto God. We have only 
to feel that what we are contributing to or thwarting is a universal 
purpose summed up in a 'self who is no abstract, idle, im- 
palpable ether, but is literally all that we are and all that we are 
not. Then we shall have among our hands again what religion 
has always taught, a truth therefore which we may reasonably 
hope will prove itself able to sustain religion's social burden. 

J. W. Scott. 

University of Glasgow. 



